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what occurred is presented by the history of the cathedral of York.
In 1069 the whole of the north was in rebellion against William I
and the Norman garrison at York was massacred. During the
fighting, the cathedral was destroyed by fire and with it perished the
great library which had been created through the labours of Albert
and Alcuin. William's vengeance on the rebels and the desolation
he wrought in Northumbria are well known. He found York a city
of ruins, and one of his first acts was to set about the restoration
of the cathedral. Thomas of Bayeux was appointed archbishop.
The work of restoration carried out by this Norman ecclesiastic
is described by Hugh the Chanter, i.e. the precentor. Thomas
re-established the school of York and appointed a schoolmaster.
Hugh tells us that only three of the seven canons remained and
the cathedral had been completely gutted. The original number
of canons was restored, the church received a new roof, and a
refectory and dormitory were built. According to the continental
custom, a provost was appointed to preside over the canons and
the diocese was divided among the archdeacons.
About twenty years later, Archbishop Thomas, acting upon
advice which had been tendered to him, entirely reorganised the
establishment and appointed four principal dignitaries. The dean
took the place of the provost and next in rank came the precentor,
who was in charge of the music of the cathedral, and the treasurer,
who was responsible for the ornaments of the church. The school-
master (magister scolarum), who had previously been appointed,
was the fourth dignitary or maior persona. The same kind of
change had been taking place in other cathedral establishments,
e.g. at Salisbury and Lincoln.
In 1120 Thurstan was elected archbishop, and we are told in
the history of Hugh tKe Chanter, that the newly elected archbishop
visited the Pope at Blois to seek consecration without having to
swear obedience to Canterbury. Thurstan was accompanied by two
archdeacons and the schoolmaster, who in this connection was
described as scolasticus.1 It is probable that the latter was Hugh,
1 The term scolasticus was not in common use in England, though it is
frequently met with in accounts of schools on the Continent. During the early
mediaeval period in Scotland, there was a person who was known as the
scolasticus or scoloc, but he was a scholar who had passed beyond the stage of
being merely a pupil and was employed as a kind of assistant teacher. The
Scottish equivalent to the English chancellor in those days was the Ferleyne-
Thus Adamson seems to be at fault when he writes: "At first the actual
conduct of the scholastic work of the cathedral was a duty of the chancellor,
who in this capacity was termed scolasticus" (Op, cf/,, p. 5.)